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BIRDS AT A VIE T 'TTU CEDING STATION 
By John Miller Pt.D. 

Fortune treated us generously in 19-56 by providing the op¬ 
portunity of spending a year in Europe. October found us mov¬ 
ing into an apartment on a hillside near the southern margin of 
the Vienna Woods. 

As we hustled about unpacking trunks and organizing our 
new menage, our attention was drawn by small brightly-coloured 
birds picking at the window. Hasty consultation of Peterson, 
Mountfort, and Hollom’s "Birds of Britain and Europe 1 ' revealed 
the visitors to be Great Tits. They proved unusually bold and 
on several occasions flew in through the open window. e asked 
the lady who rents us the apartment about these friendly visit¬ 
ors and learned that the former tenant had regularly fed. the 
birds at that particular window, making good progress at win¬ 
ning their confidence. 

Of course, we were very pleased to continue the nature work 
of our xjredecessor. No work was needed to set up a feeding sta¬ 
tion because just outside the window was an ornamental wrought- 
iron grillwork typical of Italian and Spanish style houses. We 
merely suspended on strings, in the eight-inch spaces among the 
iron bars, pieces of suet, shelled walnuts, and chestnut halves. 
(The chestnuts, by the way, were genuine sweet ohestnuts. The 
blight disease is not yet serious in this part of Europe.) 

Our dinner table is beside the window and we rarely fail 
to be entertained during meals. Our most frequent visitoris the 
Great Tit (Parus major). Its black head with white chickadee¬ 
like side patches, greenish-grey back and yellow underparts with 
a heavy black band down the centre make it an unusually colour¬ 
ful bird. Being exceptionally energetic as well, this speoies 
assails our offerings so vigorously that frequent replacements 
are necessary. 


One day we'noticed another kind of tit busily attacking the 
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suet, but it departed quickly on seeing a motion..few 
moments later it returned long enough to be identified as 
the Blue Tit (Parus c .aruleus) . This smaller bird is even 
more attractive than the Great Tit. It has white cheeks 
with a black margin, black bib, pale yellow underparts, and 
bright blue wings, tail, and crown. Often its crown fea¬ 
thers are ruffled up by the wind, giving it a silhouette 
very similar to that of its transatlantic cousin, the Tuft¬ 
ed Titmouse (Parus bicolor). Initially the Blue Tits were 
extremely wary. The slightest movement on our part or the 
approach of. a Great Tit caused them to dart away. But as 
the weeks passed they became more and more self-assertive, 
and this was particularly true of one individual easily 
recognized by"its single tail feather and rather pale col¬ 
ouring. It soon did not hesitate to fly at the Great Tits 
to get its full share of the hanging morsels. 

A few times we have been visited by a third species, 
the Marsh Tit (Parus palustris), a more sombre bird with 
black cap and chin, brownish back, and greyish-white un¬ 
derparts. It rarely stayed for more than a few seconds 
and was easily frightened. 

A few other species of birds besides the tits have 
called at our feeding station. Among those, the most 
colourful in appearance and in personality has been the 
Great Spotted Woodpecker (Dendrocopus major). When seen 
at a distance in the nearby trees it looks and behaves 
much like the .North American Hairy Woodpecker which is 
of similar size. However, instead of the .white back of 
the Hairy it has a large white shoulder-patch above each 
wing, and its under-tail coverts are conspicuously crim¬ 
son. Before beginning to feed on the suet, it always 
makes at least one trial run in which it lands on the grat¬ 
ing, looks about and flies excitedly away. 

The European Nuthatch (Sitta europaea) is a quiet, 
well-behaved bird and perhaps that is why it prefers to 
come to our window when no tits are about. It is similar 
to the North American Red-breasted Nuthatch but is larger 
and lacks the white line above the eye. 

The Hawfinch (Coccothraustes coccothraustes) was 
easily identified by its very large beak, the colour of 
old ivory, rusty head, and white shoulder-patches. It 
did not pay us a call until we began to put sunflower 
seeds on the window ledge. 

House sparrows and blackbirds being ground feeders 
have such limited success at our station that they honour 
us only when food is scarce elsewhere. .'hat a- contrast 
in avian agility to see a blackbird and a tit feeding sim¬ 
ultaneously! The former clings firmly to the grating, 
pecking awkwardly at the suspended food, while the tit 
will often seize it with both feet and casually swing up¬ 
side-down beneath, consuming incessant mouthfuls. The 
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European. Blackbird (Turdus merula) is actually a thrush and 
this probably explains why the breast of the brownish female 
tends to be mottled. It is a near relative of the North Amer¬ 
ican Robin, and we are assured that it sings very sweetly in 
the 'spring. Although we have often seen European Robins (Eri- 
thacus rubacula) in the nearby trees and bushes, these small 
birds pay us infrequent and fleeting visits, perhaps because 
they prefer the offerings of rival feeding stations. 

This, as far as we are aware, completes our list of call¬ 
ers. But perhaps mention should be made of some would-be visit¬ 
ors, the rooks. These resemble large crows but have small heads, 
shaggy leg-featliers, and long, unpleasant-looking grey beaks. 
Their legs are rather far apart and they waddle about in the 
vineyard below our window in a stiff, ungainly fashion. Often 
one sits for hours in the trees about 'twenty feet from the grill, 
Re are convinced that it is scheming ways and means to swoop 
down and moke' off with the maximum amount of plunder. 

Ours is by no means the only feeding station in the vicin¬ 
ity. In fact, the drugstore in the small suburb of Vienna in 
which we live does a brisk business in bird feed which, is dis¬ 
pensed from potato sacks on the floor bulging with cracked corn, 
linseed, and sunflower seed. Blocks of fat containing seeds 
are also sold. Clearly, the feathered inhabitants.of the Vi¬ 
enna hoods do not suffer from hunger during the snowy Austrian 
winters. 


>'e * -'r 


In his letter accompanying the article Dr. Miller adds: 

!, We have been in Austria for about four months now and 
are beginning to feel quite at home here. There is so- much to 
do in Vienna that we do not often go on hikes and I am afraid 
that if the birds had not been so kind as to come to us we 
have made the acquaintance of very few. 

Although the people here are very kind to the birds and 
feed them well, very’ few take any kind of scientific interest 
in them. Though we have made some inquiries, as yet we have 
heard of no group comparable to the Hamilton Nature Club that 
we could join. There is a first rate Natural History Museum 
In which we have spent some time. The bird exhibits were useful 
in resolving . some of our early identification problems. 

One of the obvious things about the wild life here is the 
absence of small mammals such as squirrels, he are informed 
that it is due to the starvation years just after the war when 
all edible animals had a hard time of it. w 


—0O0-- 
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A SUMMER TRIP TO FLORIDA (Conclusion) 

By Don Bucknell 

The next day we continued on down the Keys to Key West, 

On the way we saw the Great White Herons now regarded as a 
race of the Great Blue, 200 Least Tarns, 70 Royal Terns, 7 
White-crowned Pigeons, 80 Dowitchers, a Mangrove Cuchoo, 
and 40 Double-crested Cormorants. We had driven 2,048 
miles to this-, the southernmost city in the United States . 
and the farthest south that we could go by road. So to get 
farther south we chartered a plane from Edgar's Plane Serv¬ 
ice at 11,30 a.in, and arrived at Fort Jefferson on the Dry 
Tortugas at 12.15. On the way over we saw Giant Ray Fish 
and Flying Fish, There was also an old sunken submarine 
which the pilot used as a landmark to get to the Tortugas. 

Near Marquesses Atoll we saw about 150 Frigate Birds, 20 
'Great White Herons, 10 Yellow-Crowned Fight Herons, 12 Rose¬ 
ate Spoonbills, 25 Cormorants, 5 Brown Pelicans, a Great Blue 
Heron and a Royal Tern. 

When vie arrived at the Fort, the Sooty Terns and the Nod¬ 
dies were, of couse, the most conspicuous birds from the stand 
point of sheer numbers. Our estimation was about 50,000 
Sooty and 2,000 Noddy Terns. About 80 Frigate Birds were 
present, some "hanging 1 ' in the air apd some perched on the 
small Erees on Bush Key which was just off Garden Key where 
the Fort is built. We were pleased to see six White-bellied 
Boobies and a Blue-faced Booby sitting on buouys off shore. 
While walking on top of the wall around the Key we found a 
White-crowned Pigeon which, according to Mr. DeWessel, the 
person in charge, isn’t often seen at the Tortugas. The 
fish were extremely interesting. They came in a great var¬ 
iety of sizes and colours. Parrot Fish, Barracudas, and 
many others were around the wharf, There was much of inter¬ 
est at the fort and so we considered it the high point of 
our trip. We took off at 4.15 P.m. and had another enjoy¬ 
able ride in the seaplane. There was scarcely any wind 
which is unusual in this usually windy area, 

A flock of 4,000 Black Terns surprised us as we drove 
off Key West in the evening. We didn’t know that so many 
were around, since we had seen only a few previously. An¬ 
other day and a half was spent on the Keys. The Insular 
Red-shouldered Hawks were interesting. They are smaller 
and paler than our Red-shouldered, or, in fact, than any of 
the races of this Hawk, We dropped in to see Mr. Bob i\llen 
who told us the address of a crocodile, so before we left 
the Keys we dropped in to see it. That day we saw nine 
Ospreys at one time, They were presumably migrating as 
they were flying south, and were quite high. 

Our next stop was the Everglades National Park. On 
the well-named Anhinga Nature Trail we saw three Anhingas. 
There were also two alligators. A board, walk had been erect¬ 
ed over the swamp so that we could get good pictures of them 
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as they swam around, another trail was marked Gumbo Limbo 
Trail. Host of the tress and plaits were named: Pigeon Plum, 
Gumbo Limbo, Strangler Pig, Paradise Tree, Wax Myrtle, Poison 
Wood, Sword Pern and various vines, here we found a Golden 
Zebra Butterfly. 

A beautiful ranger station called Royal Palm Ranger Sta¬ 
tion is located in the park. Unfortunately we could not drive 
down to Plamingo since the road was being torn up to develop 
the southern part of the Everglades as a tourist resort. In 
the short distance which we were able to drive through the 
Everglades we did not see a great deal. They say that since it 
has been so dry during the last few years, the great Heron and 
Egret colonies have dispersed. 

As we were eating supper in the evening just at dusk we 
heard two Barred Owls hooting. Two Chuck-will's Widows were 
flying back and forth along the roadway, the first for the 
trip. Undoubtedly we would have heard them calling frequent¬ 
ly in the early summer. Later Don spotted a Barred Owl perch¬ 
ed on top of a highway sign. 

On the Tamiami Trail next morning we saw several flocks of 
White Ibis, totalling forty, flying over the Everglade’s, There 
ware also eight Mottled Ducks in a wet spot. Near Everglades 
City along the oce^n front about 600 Western Sandpipers, 13 
Wilson's Plovers and various other shore birds were feeding. 

We also saw an adult Bald Eagle. It was smaller than our Bald 
Eagle, 

On the road north toward Clewiston where we were to spend 
the night we saw seven Red-shouldered Hawks in the Big Cypress 
Swamp. We were hoping to see Swallow-tailed Kites but in this 
we were to be disappointed. v e stopped for supper in the vast 
prairie region and saw our first Sandhill Cranes. 

The next morning at Clewiston we were awakened by the cry 
of the Limpkin. Prom the top of the high bank which has been 
constructed alj. around Lake Okeechobee to guard against flood¬ 
ing we were surprised to see twenty-five Limpkins all together 
on an expanse of mud. 

On the way from Clewiston north along the western end of 
Lake Okeechobee through the Seminole Indian Reservation, around 
to the town of Okeechobee and then back again to Clewiston, 
we saw sixty-nine species of birds and a number of new ones. 
Looking across a vast' expanse of marsh, George spotted two 
Everglade Kites. Because the lake almost dries up in the sum¬ 
mer near the nesting ground it is quite impossible to get to 
It by boat as they do in winter. There were flocks of Boat- 
tailed Crackles or Jackdaws, as the residents call them. We 
estimated 700 of them and 200 Red-winged Blackbirds. Our count 
of 33 Mocking Birds and 53 Loggerhead Shrikes shows the rel¬ 
ative abundance of these two typical southern birds.' Vultures 
were plentiful, 03 Black compared with 190 Turkey Vultures. 
Herons and Egrets were to be seen in large numbers, usually in 
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fields with, cattle. Our count of 42 Glossy and 370 White 
Ibis showed the abundance of these interesting birds. n, e 
were thrilled to see a juvenile Audubon’s Caracara with 
some Black and Turkey Vultures and a short while later six 
adult Caracaras! After several miles of driving down a 
sandy road through this vast plain of scrub palmetto George 
spotted our only Burrowing Owl of the trip, perched on 
leaf of palmetto. There were three Sandhill Cranes and a 
Grasshopper Sparrow in the same region. In one place we 
counted"up'to 36 Nighthawks perched on fence posts, hydro 
poles, on the ground or on wires along the highway. There 
is a shortage of roosting places for birds such as these in 
the broad expanse of prairie in the central part of South¬ 
ern Florida." Among the shore birds 15 Black-necked Stilts 
and a Stilt Sandpiper were of most interest. A female Can- 
vasback and. 2 Blue-winged Teal were apparently sujiimering 
In the region. Six Cattle Egrets and 11 Wild Turkeys were 
further highlights. 


We slept in the same spot as the night before, the 
only place in Florida where we were not bothered unduly by 
mosquitoes at night. They spray the mosquitoes around 
Clewiston so that instead of hundreds there were only a 
few dozen. 

The next day we went in search of the Smooth-billed 
Ani. We drove all over the town and vicinity. best of 
Clewiston one without a tail flew in front of the car. At 
Belle Glade, thirty miles past Clewiston, we saw four along 
the roadside. We. were able to watch them at leisure from 
the car. They would perch on the fence and then drop down. 
Their Roman noses give them the appearance of grotesque 
Blackbirds. Another bird that excited us by its numbers 
was the Cattle Egret. e counted 364. ’One was perched 
upon the back of a cow. There are big herds of cattle in 
Florida end so the Cattle Egrets have much room lor con¬ 
tinued expansion’. The other Egrets make use of the cattle 
as well for locating food. At Kr earner a flock of 21 Rose¬ 
ate Spoonbills entertained us as we ate our dinner in the 
car at the height of a heavy rainstorm. Other observations 
were 5 Purple Gallinules, 7 Limpkins, 30 Fottled Ducks, 2 
Anhingas, 16 Black-necked Stilts and 2 Black-whiskered 
Vireos. 


On the east side of Lake Okeechobee we saw two more 
Caracalas and 230 Glossy Ibis as well as a great variety 
of the usual birds. At Okeechobee we shopped in to see 
Glen Chandler, the Audubon ’’arden. He told us how to find 
the Pine-woods Sparrow so in the vicinity of Kenansville^ 
we stopped along the highway occasionally to listen for its 
song. "According to Glen it would still be singing even as 
late as this Ih the summer. Sure enough, we heard it sing¬ 
ing, "Sec; 3 , slipslipslipslipslip'"' as Peterson very ably 
puts It. We were able to get a good look at a family of 


these birds and saw 


ii.oAt all told. The name ’’Pine-woods” 
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is misleading. Their habitat is the scrap palmetto which is 
abundant in this region. The occasional pine or open stand of 
pine is more or less incidental, although- the birds probably 
like to have the pine tree to perch on as they sing. 

On Merritt Island we saw two more Scrub Jays and also heard 
another Pine-woods Sparrow. In the marsh we looked and listened 
for the Dusky Seaside Sparrow. As we were driving from one like¬ 
ly-looking place to another, we heard a call in a not-so-likely- 
looking place and found to our delight, after a bit of a chase, 
an adult and two juvenile Dusky Seaside Sparrows. 

Our last night in Florida was spent near Jacksonville where 
we slept out on the beach. The next morning among the 400 Laugh¬ 
ing Gulls, 30 Ring-billed Dulls and 3 juvenile Herring C-ulls was 
an adult Black-backed Gull. In the channel was a herd of por¬ 
poise. Thirty Brown Pelicans were feeding out in the ocean. 

Re had a pleasant trip home covering six hundred miles a 
day for two days. Our mileage from Jacksonville to Hamilton 
was 1,367 miles. A bird of special interest on the way home was 
a Chuck Jill's Widow which sang for us south of Orangeburg, 
i South Carolina, as we were eating our supper at dusk. Supper¬ 

time was usually enlivened by the sight of new or interesting 
birds. On another occasion while admiring the scenery and tak¬ 
ing pictures in the Blue Ridge Mountains near Fairfield, Vir¬ 
ginia, a Raven flew over us. 

Altogether we saw 181 full species, many subspecies and 
forms and our count for all species totalled 82,125 birds. 

This proves that a trip down south can be rewarding in the hot 
dry summer month of August. The residents didn’t think there 
was much to see in the summer but they did not realize that their 
birds are different from ours. In the winter a lot of their 
birds go south and our birds arrive from the north so that 
what is interesting to them is perhaps usual with us. Other 
advantages in the summer are fewer people (although more and 
more people are finding Florida an all-year vacation spot) and 
the rates are reported cheaper. Ours were vary cheap; we camp¬ 
ed out every night. Furthermore, on our summer visit we were 
able to study the various plumages as they ore just after the 
breeding season, V/e often saw a whole family of birds. vie were 
well satisfied with our trip and we will remember it as a high¬ 
light of bird observation. 


-- 0 O 0 -- 
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FLYING SQUIRRELS 
By E.M, Smillie 

¥e all .see the Grey Squirrel or its.colour variant the 
Black Squirrel almost every day of our lives; the Red Squir¬ 
rel’s scolding follows us on every woodland walk, hut it is 
a rare day indeed on which we see a -flying Squirrel, Ther^ 
are two reasons for this; in the first place, the Flying 
Squirrel does not ordinarily live close to houses hut in 
dense forest; and in the second place, they.sleep in the 
daytime end come out for food only when it is almost com¬ 
pletely dark. 

One year on a grey day in late February when the ice 
and freezing water were deep in the woods, we had an ex¬ 
cellent view of a Flying Squirrel near Lake Medad. Our 
first glimpse of him was the bright little squirrel lace 
gr)p 0 Oj?xng two or three times in rapid succession at the 
small opening of a hole about twenty-live feet liom tin- 
ground in a dead tree trunk. Its face bears a.close le- 
semblance to that of the Grey Squirrel but it.is smaller, 
its nose is less elongated, and the white of its belly con- 
tinues up to a line extending from the nose tip diagonally 
to a point just below the ear. Later, the Flying Squirrel 
came all the way out of his hole, looked around, and glided 
gently to the gnarled base of a large nearby elm. In a 
flash he had disappeared to the far side of the trunk and 
we did not see him again. 

The whole length of the head and body of the Flying 
Squirrel is just five and a half or six Inches but nis tail 
is almost the same length, ./hen he is.gliding from tree to 
tree you can see the folds of loose skin along each side oi 
the body stretching from front to hind leg. When he is in 
any other position, the extra skin is almost invisible. 

His fur is. particularly thick and lustrous, olive brown 
above and dark gray tipped with white beneath. 

Although rarely seen, the Flying Squirrel is very, 
widely distributed in North -America. The Northern Flying 
Squirrel, which is the one that lives in our area, is 
found from the New England States and Maritime Provinces in 
the east, through the southern two-thirds of Quebec, in 
all of Ontario except the part bordering Lake Erie, across 
the Prairie Provinces, in all of British Columbia, up into 
the Yukon and /Alaska and south into Washington and Oregon, 
The Southern Flying Squirrel which is similar except that 
it has pure white underparts occurs in almost all of the 
eastern"United States and in some parts of Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America, 


0 O 0 — 
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NE ' BOOKS FOR CLUB : FIBERS AT THE HA TILTON PUBLIC LIBR. J£Y 

By Annie I. Hunt 

The new nature books offered, by the Ai’fcs and Science de¬ 
partment, this month, are especially interesting. 

The Spirit of the wild is the first of a projected three 
volumes of nature stories compiled from the manuscript material 
of the late Dr, W.J. Long left to his daughter Lois, Chapter 
headings include: Musquash the Cross One, Learning from the 
fox, Trailing the timber wolf, How a porcupine throws his 
quills, Told by the campfire, Jack-light witchery. This is a 
particularly wholesome book on the out-of-doors, written by a 
first rate naturalist. 

An enthralling collection of a different sort is T he Hirst 
b ook of animals , compiled by the editors of Scientific American. 
Here nature’s creatures are the subjects of observation and ex¬ 
periment by science. These .re articles originally written for 
the magazine, Scientific American, by scientists reporting their 
work in nontechnical English for the general reader. Partial 
contents are: The Balance of nature, The Social insects, Origin 
of species, Physiological engineering, Flight and navigation, 
Insects in the laboratory, and The Proper study of mankind. 

Georges Blond, in The C-reat migrations , gives a popular 
account of the ways in which birds, fish, American bison, insects 
and other creatures move across the face of the earth. All int¬ 
erested in wild life will receive much up-to-date information 
and pleasure from reading this competent translation by Frances 
Frenaye, 

Readers who plan to visit :: Marineland” near St. Augustine, 
Florida, will especially welcome Window in the sea by R. N. 

Hill. This is an entertaining description of the establishment 
of this famous oceanarium of sea specimens. 

The author of North with the Spring, has now balanced that 
fine work with Autumn acr oss America . EP q To ale records his 
adventures on <?. twenty thousand mile journey by car through North 
America from Cape Cod to C.lifornia in the fall of the year. The 
magnificance and variety of fauna and flora is described as well 
as travel book scenery in this ’’nature walk: 1 with a literary 
naturalist. Included also are photographs by the author, 

-- 0 O 0 -- 

REPORT OF INSPECTION OF 'GOD DOCK BOAES 

This year 11 boxes were examined in the marsh, 3 in the 
ravine and 2•in Hendry Valley. Since no boxes in the ravine 
have showed evidence of occupation by Pood Ducks, the one in. 
the best condition w. s removed to Hendry Valley and erected there 
on a pole where it would be surrounded.by open water in the nest¬ 
ing season. Once more this kind of location seemed to he fav- 
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oured by the ducks. Of the 16 boxes examined, 8 contained 
Wood Duck down and 7 of these contained egg shells as well. 
Last year only 7 out of 19 boxes examined had been occupied 
by Wood Ducks. Other occupants this year were Raccoons.3 
(all in the ravine), Star-lings 5, Wasps 1, rats 1 (specimen 
found dead). Only one of the -metal boxes erected last year 
was located. It had been occupied'only by Starlings. An¬ 
other larger metal box in Hendry Valley contained down and 
an interesting assortment of chicken feathers, Starling 
eggs .and possibly gull feathers. 

— oOo--' 

COKING EVENTS 


1957 
Monday 
Mar.4th 


Saturday 
Mar. 9 th. 


Sund ay 
Mar.10th 


Friday 
Mar ,15 th 


Tuesday 
Mar .19 th 


Sunday 
Mar.31st 


REGULAR MEETING of the Hamilton Nature Club, 
Centenary Church Hall, Jamas St. near Main, 8p.m. 
Conservation Night, 

Speaker: Mr. Paul Fisher, Ontario Conservation 
Council. . . 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE in the Mills Memorial Lib¬ 
rary" Theatre', McMaster University, 8.15 p.m. 

' Speaker: Mr, Herbert Eilnes. 

■'Reptilian Rambles" 

This is one of the regular meetings of the 
Hamilton Association for the advancement of 
Literature, Science and Art. The.president 
Mr, E.W. Bastin-has- sent this invitation: 

"The Hamilton Association will welcome 
any members of the Hamilton Nature Club who 
would like to hear and see Mr. Milnes’ lecture 
on reptiles. There is no admission charge," 

(signed) Eric W. Bastin, Pres. 

■ aUTQ TRIP to Niagara Frontier to see Canvas- 
backs, Redheads, ..Ring-necked and Harlequin . 
Ducks. Meet at Main and Ottawa Sts, at 9 a.m.. 
Joint hike with Kitchener club. Bring lunch. 
Leader: Robert Elstone. Mi 8-6007. 

AUDUBON ■ oCRBEN TOUR * 

"Cajun Country" 

Speaker: Alfred M. Bailey. 

Westdale Secondary School Auditorium, 8.15 p.m, 

HIGHL I GHTS OF NATURE LECTURE SERIES 
"Nature Throughout Canada" 

Speaker: J.E.E. Martin, Science Service, Ottawa 

Delta Secondary School Auditorium, 8.15 p.m. 

AUTO TRIP to Long Point to see Vftiistling Swans 
and Ducks, Meet at 7.30 a.m. at John ond Main 
Sts. Bring lunch. 

Leaders: Mr. and Mrs. Roy Fujimoto. Ja 7-1511 

Local 53 R 3. 
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HAMILTON BEAUTIFICATION COl.C'ITTEE 
From the Minutes of the Meeting on January 30, 1957 

"The Secretary advised that at the last meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee in 1956, the Committee had recommended that the 1957 Com¬ 
mittee give consideration to the following: 

1. The establishing of a nursery by the City Arborist, 

2. Erecting of sign boards at the entrances.to the City on 
which signs of service clubs etc. can be placed. 

3. Placing of "Beautify Hamilton" signs on all Streets and 
Sanitation Department vehicles. 

In connection with the establishing of a nursery, after 
considerable discussion the Committee directed that this be re¬ 
ferred to the Special Committee composed of representatives from 
the Paries Board, Royal Botanical Gardens, and Cemetery Board 
that has been appointed to consider the ways and means of com¬ 
bating Dutch Elm Disease. This Committee to consider the feasi¬ 
bility of their jointly establishing a Nursery or having the 
City Arborist establish a nursery from which stock for the Parks 
Board, etc. could be purchased. 

Mr. McNair advised that sufficient money has been placed 
in the 1957 estimates for the placing of suitable "Beautify 
Hamilton" slogans on the Streets and Sanitation Department ve¬ 
hicles if the Committee so decides. 

With respect to the establishing of sign boards at the en¬ 
trances to the City the Committee requested Mr. D. Farrell the 
representative from the Jr. Chamber of Commerce to check with 
the Jr. Chamber to ascertain what progress has been made along 
these lines and secondly requesting the Secretary to check on 
the same matter with the Tourists and Convention Committee." 


The Directors of the Hamilton Nature Club discussed the 
matter of signboards at the directors 7 meeting on February 11. 
Their opinion was that such signboards would be.both a traffic 
hazard and unsightly. A board large enough to contain inform¬ 
ation for all service clubs would be excessive- in size and could 
not be read safely from a moving vehicle. The matter will be 
brought up for discussion at the C-enersl Meeting of the club 
on March 4 . 

—0O0-- 

Spring is coming and with it a revival of interest in the club 
Botany Records. Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus foe'tidus) is pro¬ 
bably the first woodland flower to appear. Send in your earliest 
observations. It will add to the interest and value of our re¬ 
cords to be able to compare dates of flowering of the most com¬ 
mon plants as well as the rarer ones. Furthermore, you may have 
seen them in a location not already recorded. Send your observ¬ 
ations to-Mr. J. Harvey 7/illiams, 20 Searle St., JA 7-3107. 
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JUNIOR CLUB NETS 


President: 

Vice-President: 

Secretary: 

Vice-Secretary: 
Study Area Director 
Records Secretary: 


Peter Hamel 

JA 

7-7664 

Brian Poole 

NE 

4-4175 

Robert Curry 

LI 

5-5557 

Murray McDiarmid 

LI 

4-6292 

Bob Stamp 

JA 

7-2415 

Bob Henry 

JA 

6-4667 


WATCH for signs of spring. 

'..'RITE a nature diary. This is an exciting time of year for 
naturalists. There is something new to record in your diary 
every day. Be brief’ Be accurate! Illustrate it with 3 UDur 
own drawings. ./in a prize for a first class diary kept for 
a year. 

A HIKE IN KING’S FOREST 


By Harold MacPherson 

.. It was a bitterly cold January 26th when several Junior 
members met Mr. Douglas Smith-for a walk through King’s For¬ 
est. We started walking up the ravine until the stream off¬ 
ered a place to cross, though indeed, this was not until sev¬ 
ered. unsuccessful tries had been made. Moving away from the 
stream we reached the pine-covered Archers' - Range. Here, as 
we hiked through the pines, we saw a number of Long-eared 
Owls. . The group now divided for the return walk. Most re¬ 
traced the same path but a few travelled along the top of 
the ravine on their way home. It was. a vary successful d. ..y 
because we saw in addition to the Long-eared Owls, a Red¬ 
tailed and a Rou.gh-legged Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasants, Wil¬ 
son’s Snipe, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Downy Woodpecker and 
a Cardinal. - r e saw some mammals too: a large European Hare, 
Cottontails and both Black and Red Squirrels in the same 
tree. The small group returning along the top of the ravine 
saw three other kinds of birds, a Brown Creeper, Slate-col¬ 
oured Juncos and a Robin. 


On behalf of the other members who attended, I should 
like to thank Mr. Smith for a most enjoyable day. 

LIST HOUNDS AND THE ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 


The Junior Club members have been increasingly active' 
in observing birds. This was shown when at least seven boys 
observed more than 200 birds in the year 1956. Peter Hamel 
won the coveted trophy with a fine new record of 235 birds 
seen. The second prize for the old.er boys was won by George 
Meyers Jr. with 217 birds. Among the boys fourteen years 
old or less John Miles justified the long distances travelled 
by bicycle and the many hours of observing by winning wi.th 
the surprising total of 224 birds. Robert Curry had a. fine 
total of 201 birds for second prize. 'There were a number 
of boys who neglected to send their lists to Mr. North al¬ 
though they had seen many birds. Let’s have more than five 
lists sent in next year! 
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FUTURE EVENTS OF THE JUNIOR CLUB 


Satu rday , M arch 2, 1957 ._at 7 .30 p.m. , Y.M.C.A. , Room S', 

This is an informal meeting. Bring down your prize exhibits 
and colledtions to show the others. Maybe you have a cocoon, 
some bones, pressed leaves or winter buds, a scrapbook, a fossil 
or a new book that you like. We may show some kodachromes or 
have a quiz, 

Saturda y, March 9, 1 957, at 8,15 P.m. McMaster University. 

Mr. Eric W. Bastin, President of The Hamilton Association 
for the Advancement of Literature, Science and Art has kindly 
invited members of the Junior Club to an illustrated talk, "Rep¬ 
tilian Rambles” by Mr. Herbert Milnes. This is held downstairs 
in the Mills Memorial Library, the first building on your right 
as you enter the University grounds from King along University 
Avenue. Junior Club members will be admitted free of charge, 

1is hoped that adults who come will make a voluntary contri¬ 
bution at the door or join the Association, 


Saturday, March 1C,.. 19 57, 

Once* a year the Junior Club 

"P 


at 7.30 p.m. 


PLANETARIUM 


McMaster University, 
is invited to visit the SPITZ 
in the new Physical Sciences Building at McMaster 
University. Professor William McCallion takes us for a "trip" 
to observe the stars in different parts of the world. Bring 
your parents as this will be an entertaining evening for every¬ 
one. Take a Pest Hamilton bus to King and University_(or Main 
West to Main and University). Walk north into the University 
grounds and go to' the north door of the first building to your 


left, the Physical Science's Building. 


Saturday, March 24, 1957,_9 a. m. to noon . Hike. 

Mr. Dave Powell will lead a motor hike around the bay to 
observe early migrants such as Peregrine Falcon,^ Song Sparrow, 
Bluebird, and, if ice breaks, a few Great Blue Herons, Whist¬ 
ling Swans and most ducks. Meet at George R. Allen School at 
King and Bond Streets (just went of King and Longwood Rd.). 
Phone Mr. P owell (ME 4-5045) a few days ahead so that enough 
transport ation can be arranged. Be on ti me and dress warmly I 


-- 0 O 0 -- 


TEE WOOD DUCK is published monthly, from September to May by 
the members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its purpose is to aid 
in .the study, appreciation and conservation of our native, wild 
and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to share their nature 
experiences and are requested to send their contributions to the 
editor by the 10th of the month, to appear in the following issue. 
If possible, manuscripts should be. typewritten, using one side of 
the"paper only, lines double spaced. Material may be reprinted 
without special permission. Credit lines will be appreciated. 
Editor: Mis A.E. LeWarne, 549 Main St.East, Hamilton, 

Telephone: Ja 2 -pll6, 

Staff: Mr. Harold Cunliffe, Miss Priscilla Einchcliffe, Miss 

Blossom Patton, Mrs. C.L. Powell, Miss Eunice Smillie. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to February 15, 1957 - 38 
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King’s Forest 
Burlington 
Hanpon 

Campbellville 
McKittr-ick Bridge 
.Aldershot, etc. 
King’s Forest 
Ont. Hospital 
Port Credit 
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Norths, Strickland 
eG,Holland, North 
Doug. Smith et al 
Danny Strickland 
Laurel North 
Huber Moore 
Junior Club Hike 

Ge o.Meyer s,H.MacPhe r son 
Robt. Curry 
Don Perks 
Dr. Don. Gunn 
D, Strickland 


mlease- send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave.W., 
Hamilton, telephone Ja 2-6082, before the 15th of the month. 
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OFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 1956-1957 


Honourary President 

Dr. G.0. McMillan 

53 Oak Knoll Drive 


Past President 

Mrs. G,' J. North 

249 Charlton Ave. lest 

MI 8-6007 

President 

Mr. R.0. Elstone 
• R.R.l, Ancaster 

First Vice-President 

and Director of the Junior Club 



Dr. Douglas Davie's 

181 Cline Ave. 3. 

JA 9-5130 


Second Vice-President and Treasurer 

Mr. Douglas Smith JA 7-3063 

16 Hollywood North 


Secretary. 

Miss Helen Barker 
Mountain Sanatorium 

JA 7-6353 

Chairmen of Committees: 



Audubon Screen 

Tours 

Mrs. J.F, Houston 

250 Junes St.3. 

JA 2-5656 

Conservation 

Mr. Lawrence Hoy 

R.R.l, Hamilton 

JA 8-3166 

Education 

Mrs. R. Fujimoto 

Mountain Sanatorium !a 7-1511 


Local 53R3 

Field Events- 

Mrs. K. Sibakin 

147 Rueen St.S 

JA 8-3156 

Membership 

Miss Evelyn Morris 

73 Townsend Ave.E, 


Alder 

shot, Burlington 

NE 4-3319 

Publications 

Miss a.E. Le./arne 

549 Main St.E, 

JA 2-3616 

Publicity and 

Program 




Mr. H.C. Poole ■ 943 Park Ave. 

Aldershot, Burlington NE 4-4175 
Mr. F. Schneider 142 Cope St. ‘ . LI 5-5763 

Club Representatives on the City of Hamilton Beautification Com¬ 
mittee: Mr. R.O.- Elstone R.R.l, Ancaster MI '8-6007 

Mr. Don Clarke 256 Ottawa N. LI 4-1551 

Club Representative on the Wentworth Conservation Association: 

Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA 8-3166 




